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For the Parterre. 


, Foes CERT. said Furrow. * on with your beaver ar 
The Pleasures of Christmas Sleighing. ~ : a 4 and 


yi with us; it is a delightful night for 

ep gerd Rye a ore sleighing. You'll only get to sleep there 

We'll keep our merry Cliristmas still. over the fire; come along. we'll have 

Scorr | some Christmas fun.’—* Why nggh- 

® «©Ruminating one evening during the| bour.” says I. * it is a good while sce 
Christmas holidays. as L was soberly} ve shared in these sort of pleagges, 
sitting in my old elbow chair, before a} but as you desire it, I don't eare if T do 
Yazing fire, on the mirth and happiness | for once.””—So IT put on my large cape- 
vhich that season of festivity generally | coat, and we all bustled into the sleigh 





















“ .. produced, and the pleasures which were | together. Furrow, tis wife, three 
cation £aoyed in the country, during its con-| daughters and little son, with my two 
‘Ninuance, I was suddenly aroused from| daughters and myself. completeiy filled 

be fr my reverie, by three of neighbour Fur | the sleigh. We were just comfor uly 
‘Fow’s rosy daughters, who bounced into| seated for a start, when Farmer Grim. 

y'sfh Me +he room, with countenances beaming| ble’s (wo old maiden Aunts came bo lt- 
nplete. joy. to obtain my consent to let our two} ing up to us, and though they might 
m@ girls. Sukey and Nancy, accompany them | have seen as plainly as fourscore ears 
onasleighing party. As I love to see} would let them. that there was never a 

sarall my children enjoy themselves as much seat to be had. (unless they chos: ro 
1 Ale. Re as possible, I could not refuse, and the sit in the bottom of the sleigh.) insisted 
young ones were soon wrapped in their| on accompanying us. ‘The polites: re- 
A warm linsey wolsey cloaks, which were | monstrances we could make were in vain. 
( only worn on particular occasions; they| We urged the chillness of the arr. «x- 

lars PCRS «Were just flying away, all happiness,| pressed our fears for their boalth, but 





when Furrow and his wife entered e- | all te no purpose. Go they wouid in 
quipped for the journey. **Come,come,” | spite of all ovr objections, and we were 
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at last obliged to let them get into the 
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tion of nursing the frightened old maid, 














































aleigh. which I fully expected would|en, who was every moment squalligs po 
break down, beneath the weight of these | out. + Oh mercy! we're over!" Oh eluded 
two enormous masses of three hundred | dear! we shall be upset!?’—with half, mile h 
a piece. 'dozen other involuntary exclasations, We 2" 
‘The next thing was, how to dispose) We now reached the tavern, where ine morn 
of them. Furrow and myself were the | stopped for refreshment; we hastily § ly 94!" 
only male eharacters present, exeepting | drank off some brandy and water, and sleigh 
the boy. We were consequently obliged | sat down to warm ourselves by the fire: such 
to accommodate them as well as we| the two old women, who had not bees Grum' 
could, and accordingly Furrow unwil-| used to spirits, soon showed that they be 
lingly consented to be half smothered by | were considerably affected thereby; fo 
Aunt Peggy, while I was sweating be. | (heyran on with unceasing volubility, &4 
neath the weight of the unweildy ear- | debate arising. which of their cloaks was Son 
ease of old Dolly, who bounced upon my | the warmest, they were about pulling B a well 
lap —The sleigh-bells at length began | each others noses, when I moved ow § gee m 
to jingle. and before we had proeveded | immediate departure. vou. | 
halfa mile, I had bestowed a thousand! [t was now late and tolerably dark; } these 
blessings on the impertinent old maid.| Aunts Peggy and Dolly were plaeed on 
whe was thus enjoying herself at the | the seats, while Furrow and I sat in the 
expense of my case and pleasure. Thad | bottom of the sleigh. We pu: whip to 1 
several times come to the resolution of | the creatures. with a fall determination 
pitching Aunt Dolly head foremost into | to be home ina hurry But by some un. ~_ 
the snow-hills which ros: on either side | lucky chance we lost our road. and get. | a Aa 
of the read. and thus rid myself ofa | ting into a by-path, became completely | And 
troublesome burden. and hat! it not been | bewildered. We concluded, that there | Yet: 
for the respect duc to her age, LT verily | was no better way than to keep straight | Pee 
believe I should have pat it into effect head. But mischanee resolved to see 
However we proceeded along tolera-| thwart our determination; for the path Ret 
bly merry, ull happening to meet ano-! not being trodden, in ascending ahill,we ] Ags 
ther sleigh. and endeavouring to make | became fairly stalled; all were obliged Thy 
rooin for it to pass. we ran rather too far | to get out. much against the inclinations ots 
to the loft, and bouncing upon the rising | of the ladies, and as many as were able Wh 
ground on the side, the sleigh lost its; to assist in pushing the sleigh up the “el 
halance. and precipitated us topsy-tur- | hill; as for the old maids, they hade- [ 
vy into the middle of the road. I was | nough todo to carry themselves. Hav- 
Leartily glad of the accident, for by it, ing arrived at the top of the bill, we S, 
I was relieved for a while, from my dis- | were soon re-seated, and had proceeded 9 gion 
agreeable charge. Butit soon appeared | about two hundred yards. when another B pe j 
that L had vo great cause for exultation, | mishap befel us; we suddenly felt our 9 por: 
for sitting on the right side of the | selves sliding backwards, and on reco ein 
sleigh. | was thrown out first, and Aunt | vering from the astonishment which the @ whi 
Pexgy, leaving the lap of neighbour {transportation occasioned, discovered & Th 
Furrow. came thundering down wiih a- | that the runners of the sleigh had left mu: 
inuzing velocity, and falling directly ap- | us bebind, and were dancing away, hall ea. 
vn wy poor carease, sunk me into the |a mile ahead of us. Peggy asserted that cor 
snow a considerable distance. After the | they had * bounced the breath out of it ¢ 
women were tired of sereaming, and | her,” while Dolly declared that she was |) hin 
bad convinced theinselves that no bones | + shaken to pieces.”-—However, they |) ed 
were broken, they peaceably re-entered | both proved themselves as whole and |> ow 
the sleigh, and I again had the satisfac- |} heavy as ever, when one of them hung |) op 






















on each of my arms, after we had con 
eluded to trudge on foot the remaining 
mile home; where, after acold journey. 
we arrived about two o'clock in the 
morning. in good health and spirits. ful 
ly satisfied of the pleasures of Christmas 
sleighing, especially when shared with 


such excellent company, as Farmer 
Grumble’s old maiden Aunts. 
Your most obsequious. 
Darby Dapperly. 


—_ 


Somebody praising Mr. Hamilton, as 
a wellread men, Foote said, he did noi 
sce much of that about him... «IT grant 
you. he reads a great many proofs. but 
these are no proofs of his reading.” 


SONNET 
To a rose tree blighted in a storm. 


With sighs, sweet Rose, I mark thy faded form 
So late bedeck’d with many a flow'ret gay; 
Thy tender frame has shrunk beneath the storm, 
And all thy charms are verging to decay. 

Yet while I mourn, lov’d plant, thy early doom, 
Poor, hapless victim of the unpitying show’r, 
Reflection whispers, thou again shalt bloom 
And joyful own the sun’s reviving pow’r. 
Returning spring thy beauties shall renew, 
Again the breeze shall waft thy sweets along, 
Thy frigrant How'rs enchanting to the view, 
Shall live forever in the poet’s song. 

Whilst 1, with unavailing tears, deplore 

Dear, happy scenes, no spring can e’cr restore 





The Mechanism of ihe cye. 


So beautiful and curious is the forma- 
tion of this inestimable organ, that to 
be ignorant of its structure is to be ig 
norant of one of the most curious spe 
cimens of art and contrivance with 
which we can be brought acquainted. 
The whole eye is composed of coats, 
muscles, veins, and humours. ‘The tuni- 
ca, or exterior membrane, ealled the 
cornea. is transparent. and so hard that 
it can resist the roughest shocks. Be- 
hind that. there is another within eall- 
ed the urea, which is circular and eol- 
oured. In the middle of it there is aa 
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which in every eve appears to he black. 
Behind this opening is the crystalline 
humour. so called from its brilliant 
transparency. and resemblance to chrys- 
tal. Underneath this humour, there is 
a transparent fluid called the viireous 
hamour. because it resembles melied 
elass. The cavity. or the hinder cham- 
ber, between the cornea and the chrys- 
tulline humour, contains a liquid resem- 
bling water, whence it is called the aque- 
ous humour, it can recruit itself when 
a part of it has run out from a wound in 
the cornea. Six museles move the eye 
on all sides, raise it lower, turn it to 
the right or the left obliquely, or in fine 
as occasion may require. But the most 
admirable part of tis wonderfal organ 
is the relina. or that part of the eye on 
which the image of every object we be- 
hold is impressed. The retina is a mem- 
brane which lines the inside hottom "of 
the eye. It consists of exquisitely fine 
fibres. forming a kind of web, which is 
attached toa nerve that proceeds imme- 
diately from the brain, and is ealled the 
oplic nerce. The retina is not larger than 
a sixpence; and when we consider that, 
in surveying an extensive landscape, a 
space of twenty or thirty miles, contain- 
ing hills, dales, mountains, rivers, woods 
houses, &e. is painted upon the retina, 
together, with all these objects, the ex- 
treme minuteness of the picture must 
fili us with astonishment and admiration. 
‘The largest mountain we behold is so 
reduced in size in the image it forms 
upon the retina, as to oveupy a space 
not greater than the head of @ pin! 
Objeets are rendered visible to us by 
the rays of light which proceed from 
them, and fall upon our eyes. Those 
rays pass through the cornea, the pupil, 
the aqueous, the erystalline, and the 
vitreous humours. and are collected ina 
point on the retina, where they paint, 
with the most perfect exactness, the 
images of the several objects whence 





opening, which is cailed the pupil, and| finest string of a piano. ‘his nerve, by 


they proceed. ‘the rays then touch the 
optic nerve. which is as sensible as the 
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perceptions and ideas in it conforniall> 
to ‘ne impressions whieh the outward 
objects make upon the brain. It is high- 
ly worthy of remark, that theugh we 
see objects exactly as they are in nature. 
the images of them are invariably 
painted upside down upea the retina. 


The vista of Life, 
Life, is a vista dark and drea-, 
A weary way at best; 
Border’d by doubt, and gloom and fear, 
Water’d oy misery’s scaiding tear, 
By sorrow’s footstep prest! 
Its entrance charms our wondering eyes, 
With scenes of hope and biiss: 
Love’s rose upon its margin lies; 
An inendsbip’s wreath of blended dies 
Youth’s summer breezes kiss. 
Advancing sti, the teiry scene 
With fresh enchantment glows; 
The la dscape wears a livelier green; 
The arr is pere, the heavens serene, 
No obstacies oppose 
Bu: soon the margent’s deep’ning gloom, 
Thew spresding shadows fing, 
The sirubs withhold their mild perfume, 
Fou fled is all the vernal bleom 
© lite’s unclouded spring. 
The hoary p.igrims urge their way, 
‘Thro’ brakes and barren sands; 
Slow breaks the gemal orb of day, 
Hope's cheering meteors cease to play 
Witb fascinations bland 
The clouds of twilght darkly close; 
No pleasing path «ppears; 
Thy chilling earb, Misfortune, biows, 
F.r wan s and cares, and griefs and woes, 
Mork ufe’s decaying years. 
But ure’ this gloomy vale of night 
A say divine os civen, 
A beam of everlast.ng light, 
Which guiies the wanderers course ariglit, 
And poifits his path to heaven. 


wn 
ON LANGUAGE. 

Of ‘he numerous objects that engross 
our atiention and are worthy of. our re- 
gard. the purity of the language which 
we speak is n xt in importance, to that 
of the principles we imbibe aod the 
sentiments that we breathe. Every na- 
tion distinguished for its science and re 

ements. has anxiously soughi to pre- 
vve its language from neediess inne 
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its motions and vibrations. produces dif | vation and studiously repelled every at 
ferent sensa ions in the soul, and exeites | tempt that could conduce to its dehage 
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meat. ‘Phe purity of the -Iftic dialee 
was watched with an enthusiastic ear 
that was natural to the sensibility 9 
delicate minds. and requisite to the cop. 
tinnance of their renown. To ejeg 
whatever might vitiate the Latin wa 



































likewise a principal object of the judi. 
cious Romans; and to polish and cefige 
the Jtahan was the unceasing ambitiggf 
of the greatest geniuses of that prolif 
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learning and display their power. ‘The 























svil. tive § 
Yet the motives that should impel 4 wi 
to cultivate a purity ef diction, and a. tives 
void the introduction of novel word {i inda! 
from foreign tongues. do not derive their fim estab 
furce as much from the influence of ex. by as 
ample, as from the intrinsic nature of RM dec | 
the subject. A language that is always gf anal 
receiving additions and andergoeing me ment 
dificatious can only be the language of & quen 
anage. The adoption of foreign words & lima 
originally becomes necessary. only as § into 
we extend our acquaintanee to objects i tran 
and to scienees of which we were pri- §% lang 
marily ignorant. and of which terms & diiy 
cannot by consequence be found in our ¥% such 
vernacular tongue. But this necessity @ bute 
must cease with the cause that begati; & of t 
and all subsequent translative words 3 cess 
hmust be needless and meonvenicnt, as & ten 
they ereate confusion by their synony- & duc 
my. and render our notions less precise, BB For 
and ourexpressions less distinet. As & ny 
our knowledge however of foreign arts pra 
and customs would neeessarily be gra $10 
dual and progressive, new words would @ an 
be formed by successive writers, untila 9 att 
taste for their use became prevalent.— aly 
What is peculiar to one generation of co 
authors is not easily avoided by the 
next. Ef the preceding began to be po- du 
lished or depraved, the ensuing grow re- mi 
lined, or arrive at complete corruption ti 
ihose who knew not why foreign terms m 
were originally introduced, would cont th 
tinue them irom # false taste; and those st 
whose sagacity could conceive them, li 
vould coin new words to show theif : 
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| practice that their fantastical expres 


Chinese adopt no customs or improve- 
ments from other nations; and their 
Janguage contains no words derived 
from a foreign souree. Hence their di 
alect is unadulterated; but who would 
weigh so frivolous an advantage agaijnst 
their ignorance so gross. so long con 
tinued. and so deeply rooted? Yet their 
example may so far supply us witha 
motive for imitation, as to keep our lan- 
guage from being deforined by the iffee- 
ted use of foreign terms in their primi- 
tive state and attire. 

Words thet are leg'timate from mo- 
tives of convenience or of beauty, should 
indubitably be made to conform to the 
established rules of our own lan; uage. 
by assuming the shape and being moul 
dec into the peculiar genius of it, by an 
analogous termination. Yet this funda- 
mental rale is daily becoming more fre- 
quently violated, as is shown by the gal 
limaufry of our fashionable language. 
into which entire terms are unskilfully 
translated from every dead and oral 
language. ‘l'o be singular even to absur- 
diiy in the nnmeaning application of 
such phrases, seems to conifer an atiri 
bute or mark of genius. in the estimation 
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of the stupid and the vain, which is ne 
cessary to support their impudent pre- 
tensions toa quality, of which such con- 
duct eminently exhibits the absence.— 
For to so ridiculous an excess have ma- 
ny of our empty geniuses carried the 


sions can be traced to no known source, 
and understood by*no mortal of common 
altribuies. They are equally elevated 
above the perception of wisdom and the 
conjediarés of ignorance. 

if we examine into the reasonable in- 
ducemenis which can possibly influence 
modern writers to so corrupt an aberra. 
tion from venerable authority and im 
mutable principles. we sbail tind no- 
thing to impart a dialectical Uncture to 
80 absurd a singularity. nthe i.nglish 
language, as it has devolved to us trom 
those illustrious geniuses of who.n Join 


| 





son may be numbered as among the last, 





we meet with no imaginable deficiency, 
which the power of present learning can 
supply or improve. Itis profoundly deep, 
unfailingly copious. and widely compre- 
hensive. Its beauty is that of confirmed 
manhood, vigorously graceful. and sweet- 
ly harmonious; itis not harsh in its en- 
ergy, nor melting in its softness, but 
adapted to every variety of expression 
with equal beauty. ‘The carols of joy, 
the moanings of misery. and the croak- 
ings of discontent, it can pourtray in an- 
imated sounds; nor are the exelamations 
of hope, the gambols of mirth. or the 
wantonness of passion, without signs 
which conveya vivid image in their sound. 
For describing scenes of war or of peace, 
of wisdom or of folly it is equally fitted. 
The clangour of the trumpet, the rat- 
Wing of the drum and the shrillness of 
the fife. do not more foreibly rouse the 
passions to tumult. than their expressi- 
on glows with vivacity. Nor does the 
(ingling bells of the bleatiag sheep, or 
the soothing murmurs of the ripling 
stream, impress the sense with a sweet- 
er pleasure than their poetic descrip- 
‘ion recals the images of rural life dis- 
(inetly to the fancy. How therefere can 
we hope to improve a language already 
so complete? c: beautify that, which 
like the statue of Menestratus, dazzles 
the beholder? 

A recurrence to the authors who 
flourished till the middle of the eigh- 
teenth century, will be found to attest 
the foregoing observations; and a sedu- 
lous study of their works, may contri- 
bute to dispel the mist of a corrupted 
taste from the minds of the deluded.— 
Yet what argument shall we allege to 
deter those from a foolish and pernici- 
ous practice who are impelled to inno- 
vate from a desire to become as unlike 
as possible to their European forefathers 
of the British soil? If their hatred is so 
inveterate, as to extend to the extin- 
guishment of the langaage, which they 
were early taught to lisp from the fond 
lips of a wate’sful mother, what reason- 
ing can we employ that will end in con- 
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vietion, or what feelings can we excite 
with success. in those who can stifle the 
breathings of nature. to vent their ma- 
lice and gratify their hate? Assuredly 
to such, the voice of reason must be in- 
audible. and the silence of contempt 
m »st afflicting and persuasive. 

That many are driven to the use of 
corrupt words and fanciful language. 
from a habit of indolence and want of 
industry which keeps them from an in- 
timate knowledge of our excellent tongue. 
is rendered sufficiently apparent by the 
impatience of study and of labour, which 
pervades even those who are destined to 
professions that should exalt learning. 
and inspirit genius Such therefore ean 
only hope to escape the obloquy they 
deserve. by an unweared research into 


the mvsteries -f the language. instead of | 


inventing an unintelligible jargon of 
their own; and those who aspire to 
praise, or pant for immortality. must 
spend the hours that are allotted for re- 
velry and mirth, in close app'ication to 
our classie page. They must contem- 
plate the beauties of Spencer and of Mil- 
ton; of Dryden and of Pope; and must 
acquire energy of diction from those 
great fathers of our language, Bacon 
Brown and Johnson. Wit: these exam- 
ples, if perfection is attainable, it will 
crown efforts persevering an! industri- 
ous; and obstruct our growing propensi 

ty to an impure and vitiated taste, if it 
cannot elevate to the boastfu! summit of 


elassie elegance, and ensure unfading | 


renown to Jandable sedulity 








cr Although complaints of delinquency in deliver- 
ing the Parterre have been fewer than we anticipa- 
ted, in a work, the patrons of which are so widely 
distributed, yet we have reason to believe that some 
of our subscribers, for this or other reasons may 
have the volume incomplete: shonid such be the 
case, by applying immediately at the office, No. 108 
Race-street, the deficient numbers will be supplied 
with pleasure. 


PUBLICATION OFFICE, No. 108, Race-street, 
where communications &c. willbe received A let- 
ter Box is also placed at Messrs. Prospasco AND 
Jostice’s No 350, North Second street. 

aj The price of the Parterre is threedoilars per 
annum, payable quarterly in advance. 
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